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face. So this reversal of the law of dissipation can not apply to more than 
an infinitesimal part of the universe. And even here all that is claimed is 
that " the second law of thermodynamics does not restrict the energy- 
transformations . . . to the same extent 3 that it restricts the energy- 
transformations of the physico-chemical mechanism" (p. 69). He grants, 
as he must, the loss of heat by " warm-blooded " animals and even, to a 
lesser extent, by others. 

Is this slight barrier, then, all that stems the torrent of dissipating 
energy throughout the universe ? We look in vain for a further suggestion 
from Johnstone. Bergson does, indeed, intimate that life is much more 
prevalent in the universe than we are wont to suppose, but even this admis- 
sion helps us little. Nothing short of a complete hylozoism would meet the 
needs of the situation. Unless there are factors adequate to undo the 
whole work of degradation, the universe is doomed to extinction. 

I shall not here discuss Johnstone's other arguments for a vitalistic 
interpretation of biological phenomena, though they constitute a con- 
siderable part of the volume at hand. As I have already stated, they are 
substantially the arguments of Driesch and of Bergson. It is my belief 
that they can be met only by departing somewhat from the traditional 
mechanistic standpoint. The direction in which I believe the solution to 
lie has already been indicated in my review of an earlier work of Driesch' s 
(op. cit.). I hope in the future to amplify this theme. 

Francis B. Sumner. 

Sceipps Institution for Biological Research. 

The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life: A Study in Religious Soci- 
ology. Emile Durkheim. Translated from the French by Joseph 
Ward Swain. London : George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. New York : The 
Macmillan Company. 1915. Pp. xi + 456. 

This careful translation of Professor Durkheim's now three-years-old 
work will be welcomed by all interested in sociological, religious, and epis- 
temological theory. The translation is literal, hence much of the grace and 
brilliancy of Professor Durkheim's style has been lost in the process. On 
the other hand, Mr. Swain, the translator, is himself a student and faith- 
ful disciple of the French sociologist, hence we may be sure that the 
master's meaning has in all cases been strictly adhered to. 

The student of social science has long been accustomed to associate 
Professor Durkheim's work with the pronounced tendency to emphasize 
the social basis of all socio-psychological phenomena. Never before, how- 
ever, has this emphasis been so absolute and categorical as is the case in 
the author's analysis of the religious life. The data for the analysis are 
furnished by the totemic system of Australia, a field which Professor 
Durkheim handles with an authoritativeness born of systematic study 
extending over many years. 

At the close of an extensive and painstaking argument the author is 
led to identify the core of all religion with mana, the belief in an imper- 

3 Italics mine. 
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sonal supernatural power. Mana itself, however, proves to be but a form 
of the totemic principle, the power at the root of the totemic system. 
Mana and the totemic principle, finally, are shown to be of social deriva- 
tion: mana is but a symbol of society, the totemic principle, of the clan. 

Not satisfied with having thus demonstrated the social derivation of 
religion, the author extends his argument to the domain of thought itself 
in an attempt to show that society is the fundamental determinant of the 
categories underlying the processes of thought. 

Professor Durkheim's work, in its English version, constitutes a signal 
contribution to our sociological and religious literature, while much 
credit is due the translator for the successful accomplishment of so ardu- 
ous a task. 

A. A. GoLDENWEISER. 

Columbia University. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. October, 1915. 
The History and Derivation of the Word " Function " as a Systematic 
Term in Psychology (pp. 473-484) : K. M. Dallenbach. - The word func- 
tion comes into general use with Brown (1778-1820) in his "Physiology 
of the Mind." The term appears to have originated in works on phrenology. 
The Thermal Sensitivity of the Stomach (pp. 485-494) : Edwin G. Bor- 
ing. - Thermal sensations of warmth or cold arise either in the stomach or 
in tissues immediately adjacent to it at 40° C. and 30° O, respectively. 
The Self in Scientific Psychology (pp. 495-524) : Mary Whiton Calkins. 

- Many psychologists find themselves conscious of a self through experi- 
mental and analytical methods of introspection. There still remains a 
great group of writers who do not recognize the self because the self is 
always present, other activities have been their chief concern, and the 
self has been positively ruled out by instruction and rules for introspec- 
tion. Grasping, Reaching, and Handling (pp. 525-539) : Garry C. Myers. 

- A detailed account of the development of the grasping, reaching, handling 
movements of the author's baby during its first nine months. The Influ- 
ence of Suggestion on Imagination (pp. 540-549) : Gcstave A. Feingold. 

- Experiments with ink blots and postal cards indicate that imagination is 
controlled by suggestion in about 25 per cent, of the cases. The more 
specific the suggestion the less fertile imagination becomes, which has its 
educational and sociological bearings. Thanatophobia and Immortality 
(pp. 550-613) : G. Stanley Hall. - The child knows little concerning death 
and the corpse. He desires to know little or nothing. Funeral ceremonies 
are designed to take the mind away from the decay of the body. Life after 
death is clung to because death as the end of all is hard to grasp. Medicine, 
hygiene, life insurance, etc., receive reinforcement in the fear of death. 
Immortality may be the desire to be remembered and esteemed, still to have 
influence, to secure the rewards of this life, to leave children, to become a 



